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XVI.— A STUDY IN RENAISSANCE MYSTICISM: 
SPENSER'S 'FOWRE HYMNES.' 

It was probably during, or shortly after, his residence at 
Cambridge University that Edmund Spenser composed two 
' hymnes,' or odes, in praise of love and beauty. The ' love ' 
praised was ' platonic love ' ; the ' beauty ' praised was 
' intellectual ' beauty. 

These two poems were written, it seems certain, before 
1580. Over twenty years later, perhaps twenty-five, — at 
any rate not long before 1596, — the poet, grown older, 
professes to condemn them as conspicuous among " the many 
lewd layes " that " in the greener times of his youth " he 
had made 

In praise of that mad fit which fooles call love. 

He declares also that one of two " most vertuous ladies," — 
either Margaret, Countess of Cumberland, or Mary, Countess 
of Warwick, — had urged him to " call in " the two 
' hymnes.' Unable to suppress them on account of their 
wide diffusion, Spenser resolved " to amend, and, by way of 
retractation, to reforme them, making, instead of those two 
Hymnes of earthly or naturall love and beautie, two others 
of heavenly and celestiall." 

One might suppose that if Spenser were really so anxious 
about the moral effect of his two youthful 'hymnes,' he 
would not have republished them along with their "re- 
formed " sisters. It is hardly wise to administer a dose of 
poison even if we hold an antidote in the other hand. In 
fact, however, Spenser is not very serious about that " lewd- 
ness " of the earlier poems. The word " lewd " means for 
him more often ' stupid ' or 'ignorant' than anything worse. 
The real trouble about the first two ' hymnes ' was that they 
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gave, by themselves, an incomplete account of love, describ- 
ing only romantic love — the love of a man for a maid — and 
little more than hinting at religious love — the love of man 
for God. Romantic love, rightly understood, far from 
running counter to religious love, leads to it. The second 
two ' hymnes,' then, are not a " retractation " so much as a 
sequel and a complement. 

There is, of course, a " lewd " kind of love which does 
work against religious love, which does poison the soul, and 
perhaps kill it. But Spenser, no less Puritan than Platonist, 
never in his life spoke of that kind of love but to inveigh 
against it. Indeed, although by temperament ardent, he 
was by conviction intolerant, almost ascetic. True love is for 
him not merely a purification, but a purgation, of passion. 
The true lover does not love so much the living, breathing 
woman, as the ideal image of her his own imagination has 
shaped. As he says, " they which love indeede," draw 

. . . out of the object of their eyes 

A more refyned forme, which they present 

Unto their mind, voide of all blemishment ; 

Which [their mind] it reducting to her first perfection, 

[i. e., considering the object of love as a pure idea] 

Beholdeth free from fleshes frayle infection 

And then conforming it unto the light, 

"Which in itselfe it [the mind] hath remaining still, 

Of that first Sunne [divine beauty] , yet sparckling in his sight, 

[the mind still remembers in its earthly existence something of the divine 
beauty it used to behold when in heaven] 

Thereof [of that " refyned forme," or mental image, of the loved 

object] 
Thereof he [the lover] fashions in his higher skill 
An heavenly beautie to his fancies will ; 
And, it embracing in his mind entyre, 
The mirrour of his own thought doth admyre. 

That is, not content with idealizing his lady, and worshipping 
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that inner ideal rather than the real woman, with all her 
human imperfections upon her head, Spenser's true lover 
' refines ' still further. Finding in that idealized woman 
' reminiscences ' of ' heavenly beautie ' — the very attributes 
of God, in short, as they are mirrored in his own thought — 
he straightway thitherward turns his love and admiration. 
Assuredly, human passion has been quite purged away. 
Moreover, we may be inclined to ask, what has become of 
the woman in the case ? Has she been ' purged away,' too ? 
In the first two ' hymnes ' she has not. In them, still 
glorifying romantic love, Spenser makes it the true lover's 
object to obtain his lady's ' grace ' — 

T' approch more neare, till in her inmost brest 
He may embosomd bee and loved best ; 
And yet not best, but to be lov'd alone ; 
For love cannot endure a Paragone. 

And the poet intimates that he himself longs for such 
' grace ' from a certain lady. For the philosopher, however, 
this desire is illogical ; its object is an illusion. The naive 
man thinks he loves a particular human being, and wants to 
be loved in return. He really doesn't, as Spenser has just 
proved to us. He really loves the ideal being which, more 
or less faintly, she reminds him of. Of course, as long as 
he cannot get at that ideal being in any other way, the 
lady is, and may continue to be, useful as a reminder. She 
is "useful," — that is, he loves her not as an end, but as a 
means. What if a more efficient 'reminder' turned up, — 
another and more perfect woman, for instance ? Or, the 
visible beauty of the universe, the majestic glory of earth, 
and sea, and air ? Or, the invisible, but declared, beauty of 
the heaven beyond the heavens, 

.... in which doe raine 
The soveraine Powres and mightie Potentates, 
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and still higher 



and 



And fayrer yet, whereas the royall Seates [i. «., Thrones] 
And heavenly Dominations are set, 

Yet farre more faire . . . those bright Chernbins, 
Which all with golden wings are overdight, 
And those eternall burning Seraphins, 
Which from their faces dart out fierie light .... 

and at last, 

.... that Highest farre beyond all telling, 
Fairer than all the rest which there appeare, 
Though all their beauties joynd together were ? 

If beauty is the sole mover of love, how should the lover 
who has beheld the perfect beauty, turn away to seek again 
the imperfect beauty ? To do so would be only the perver- 
sity of a mind stupid or depraved, — in a word, of a " lewd " 
mind. 

We are in the philosophic atmosphere of the two ' hymnes ' 
of heavenly love and beauty. Romantic passion, however 
purified, and the woman, however idealized, have been 
" purged away." True love recognizes and seeks its real 
object, which is through godliness to know and see, to 
' possess,' God. The Hymne of Heavenly Love is an invo- 
cation and invitation to godliness, the moral service of love. 
Fleshly man is unregenerate ; man's guilt can only be atoned 
for by man. 

In flesh at first the guilt committed was, 
Therefore in flesh it must be eatisfyde ; 
Nor spirit, nor Angell, though they man surpas, 
Could make amends to God for mans misguyde, 
But onely man himselfe, who selfe did slyde : 
So, taking flesh of sacred virgins wombe, 
For mans deare sake he did a man become. 1 

'Cf. the interestingly analogous argument in Dante, Par., vn, 85-120. 
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Christ incarnate, the man-Christ, is for the true lover the 
great Exemplar. 

With all thy hart, with all thy soule and mind, 
Thou must him love, and his behests embrace. 

Since love is jealous, and 

cannot endure a Paragone, 

All other loves, with which the world doth blind 
Weake fancies, and stir up affections base, 
Thou must renounce and utterly displace, 
And give thyselfe unto him full and free, 
That full and freely gave himselfe to thee. 

If thou do so, even here on earth, 

.... thy bright radiant eyes shall plainly see 
Th' Idee of his pure glorie present still 
Before thy face, that all thy spirits shall fill 
With sweete enragement of celestiall love, 
Kindled through sight of those faire things above. 

That is to say, the lover through moral service patterned 
upon the self-abnegation of the man-Christ, may in his mind, 
" the mirrour of his owne thought," lovingly contemplate 
" th' Idee of his the man-Christ's pure glorie," to wit, the 
God-Christ. The lover's yearning is now to 'possess,' to 
become one with the reality, the person, behind that Idea, to 
wit, with the God-Christ, with God Himself. In the 
Hymne of Heavenly Beautie, this mystic reward of moral 
service and adoring contemplation is described and promised. 
I use the term ' mystic reward ' in no loose or general 
sense. Spenser combined Calvinism and Neo-Platonic 
mysticism as Dante had combined Scholastic Catholicism 
and Neo-Platonic mysticism, — though Dante's Neo-Platon- 
ism was more indirectly received. To " all his creatures 
vile and base," says Spenser, God doth " shew himselfe in 
th' image of his grace, as in a looking-glasse " ; but only to 
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the Elect does He, as Calvin declared, reveal and give his 
inner, ineffable blessedness. To the justified Elect, to the 
true lover, he will give the gift of ' Heavenly Beauty.' 
' Heavenly Beauty ' the Neo-Platonists call the Venus 
Urania ; Spenser, ' Sapience,' or Wisdom. The ideas are 
identical, however, in so far as both the Venus Urania and 
' Sapience ' represent Beauty Intellectual, — that is, such 
beauty as the mind may realize 'under the form of eternity.' 
While prisoned in the body, the human mind sees only the 
image, "as in a looking-glasse," of this eternal Wisdom. 
As St. Paul says : * " Who hath known the mind of the 
Lord, that he may instruct him ? But we have the mind of 
Christ." Men, that is, possess not God's Wisdom as it is in 
itself, but as it is imaged through the temporal mind of the 
man-Christ. Or, in St. John's still more Neo-Platonic 
manner of speaking, men possess the Word, the Logos, which 
is the man-Christ, but not the Mind, the Nous, which is the 
God-Christ. Spenser's mystic reward of the true lover, the 
mind which has put off mortality, and taken on immortality, 
— the gift of Sapience, — means then that the beatified human 
mind shall, in St. Paul's words, " know the mind of the 
Lord." But, say the Platonists, what the mind truly 
knows, it possesses ; therefore, truly knowing God's mind, 
or Wisdom, or Sapience, the true and faithful lover shall at 
last attain the object of love, which is possession ; he shall 
possess, become one with God. 

Thus, the Hymne of Heavenly Love promised the true 
lover " th' Idee of [Christ's] pure glorie ; " the Hymne of 
Heavenly Beautie promises the divine reality behind that 
Idea, Christ's "pure glorie" as it is in itself. The Glorified 
Christ, as Origen had said, is the " bridegroom " to which 
the soul rises through its six stages of purification. 

1 1 Cor. ii, 16. 
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Thus Spenser's 'Sapience' is a divine person, and no mere 
personified abstraction. It is of the utmost importance to 
remember this. The lesson of the ' Fowre Hymnes ' is more 
than moral. It is mystical. The true lover is not merely 
to learn wisdom, even wisdom concerning "those faire things 
above " ; he is eternally to live with the Wisdom, which is 
the very God. 

But Spenser gives to this divine person, 'Sapience,' a 
singular character. ' Sapience ' is a beautiful woman, 

The soveraine dearling of the Deity, . . . 

The faire love of mightie heavens King, . . . 

Clad like a Queen in royall robes, . . . 

And all with gemmes and jewels gorgeously 

Adornd, . . . 

And on her head a crowne of purest gold, . . . 

And in her hand a scepter . . . 

Both heaven and earth obey unto her will . . . 

The faireness of her face no tongue can tell. . . . 

. . . thrise happy man him hold, 
Of all on earth whom God doth so much grace, 
And lets his own Beloved to behold. . . . 

. . . those whom shee 
Vouchsafeth to her presence to receave, 

. . . such wondrous pleasures they conceave, 
And sweet contentment, that it doth bereave 
Their soule of sense, through infinite delight, 
And them transport from flesh into the spright, 
In which they see such admirable things, 
As carries them into an eitasy, — 

an "extasy," that temporary release of the soul from the 
body when, as mystics always and everywhere believe, the 
soul has a foretaste of heavenly bliss. 

We rub our eyes. We seem to have seen the familiar 
representation, heard the attributed powers and rewards, of 
the glorified Virgin Mary, gorgeous, hieratic, enthroned, here 
set by Spenser above Christ Himself as " the soveraine 
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dearling," " the faire love of heavens mightie King." Has 
the Calvinist suddenly relapsed, and turned Roman Catho- 
lic ? succumbed to the allurements of his own fair-seeming 
' Duessa ' — fair outwardly, false inwardly — mistress of that 
' House of Pride/ the Romish Church ? 

Indeed, the allurements to the allegorizing poet, the lover 
of picturesque analogies, were perilous. For his masters on 
one side, the Platonists, Venus was the mother of Love : is 
not love born of beauty ? So might it be said, the Word is 
born of Wisdom, or Sapience ; therefore, since Christ is the 
Word, his mother, Mary, is Wisdom or Sapience. Certainly, 
Spenser the poet yielded to the analogical allurement to the 
extent of portraying the Lady Sapience as the Romish 
' Idolaters ' had portrayed their idol. But while the poet 
thus utilized the image, the Puritan theologian and mystic 
could not possibly have intended the same person behind the 
image. Indeed, it is noteworthy that he makes no mention 
of Christ as the son of ' Sapience,' whereas he spoke 
constantly in his earlier ' hymnes ' of love as the son of 
Venus. 1 

Who, then, is ' Sapience ' ? What person — since a person 
is called for — is intended by her, — this ' bride,' not ' bride- 
groom,' of the soul ? Spenser has declared that " pure 

1 Spenser's attitude towards the Virgin Mary is probably that of his 
contemporary and fellow -Platonist, Sir John Davies, in ' Nosce teipsum' 
(1599). Davies says : 

. . . God, being made Man, for man's own sake, 
And being like man in all, except in sin : 
His Body from the Virgin's womb did take ; 
But all agree, God formed His soul within. 

Christ's "soul," that is, the Holy Spirit, or Ghost, is not born of Mary, 
but of God alone. In the same way, the Florentine Neo-Platonists con- 
ceived the Heavenly Venus as born, without a mother, immediately of 
God ; while the earthly Venus lias a dual parentage. Cf. Ficino, Comm. 
Sympos., ii, vii. 
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glorie" of Christ, the " Idea " of which the soul has seen in 
its own mind, to be its reward in heaven. It would be 
strange — would it not ? — to represent this " pure glorie," 
which is Christ, as a woman ? There is, however, another 
Person in the Christian heaven, seated in God's bosom, — 
co-eternal with God. " There are three," says St. John, 
" that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost." Christian writers from the earliest times 
have often identified the Holy Ghost with Wisdom. Theo- 
philus of Antioch conceived the Trinity as Theos, Logos, 
Sophia — God, the Word, Wisdom. So Irenseus. So St. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus. So Athanasius, who says further 
that to possess the Holy Ghost, is to possess God. And St. 
Paul : " The Kingdom of God ... is joy in the Holy 
Ghost." 

To identify ' Sapience ' with the Holy Ghost, then, follows 
Christian authority, and perfectly fulfills the need of Spen- 
ser's scheme. But, you exclaim, the Holy Ghost a woman? 
It would seem to make Spenser a forerunner of Mrs. Eddy. 
Well, at least he would not be the first so to do. In the 
early centuries of Christianity, the Gnostics, a school of 
mystics influenced by, and influencing, the Christians — St. 
John has himself been called a Gnostic, and St. Paul knew 
their doctrine — conceived the divinity, Christ, eternally 
"married" to Pnewma, the Holy Spirit, or Ghost. Pre- 
cisely so, the Jewish Kabbalists conceived the Word, or 
Logos, as a male principle eternally mated with a female 
principle, which they called Intelligence, or Wisdom. 
Origen speaks of the Holy Ghost as his " mother," x — 
97 fi^rrip /jbov, to 07101* irvevfia. Again, the Gnostics had 
recognized two divinities under the name of Sophia, or 
Wisdom, one heavenly, the other earthly, corresponding very 
closely to the Neo-Platonic Heavenly and Earthly Venuses. 

1 Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei Jahrhunderte, 
Vol. iv, p. 67. 
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The link between these early theosophists and Spenser is 
the Neo-Platonic Academy at Florence, which flourished 
under the guidance of Marsilio Ficino in the latter half of 
the fifteenth century. In his Commentary on Plato's Sym- 
posium, Ficino writes : 1 ..." above our soul is a Sapience, 
which is not distributed through various doctrine, but is 
one ; and from its one truth springs the manifold truth of 
men. . . . This one light of the One Sapience is Angelic 
Beauty ... is infinite Beauty." It is, as Spenser says, 

that Soveraine Light 
From whose pure beames al perfect beauty springs. 

This " infinite Beauty," continues Ficino, " is the desire of 
infinite Love." So Spenser, 

That kindleth love in every godly spright. 

But Ficino identifies this beautiful Sapience with the 
Heavenly Venus. "Since the Angelic Mind has being, 
life, and intelligence, they the Platonists call its Being, or 
Essence, Saturn ; its Life, Joy ; its Intelligence, Venus." 2 
The analogy with the Christian Trinity is obvious : God the 
Father is the supreme Being ; God the Son is the perfect 
Life ; the Holy Ghost is the divine Intelligence, or Sapience. 
And on the analogy of the Neo-Platonic Venus, and possibly 
with the consciousness of the earlier usage — for the Flo- 
rentine eclectics had revived and assimilated many such 
late Greek and Kabbalistic doctrines, — Spenser treats his 
'Sapience,' the Holy Ghost, as a feminine principle — 
Goethe's Ewig- Weibliche raised to the stature of divinity, — 
the infinite desire of infinite love. That Sapience is one with 
God, one Person in the Triune Godhead, is further proved 
by Spenser's last stanza in the ' hymnes,' where he invites 
his souls to 

1 vi, xviii. 2 ii, vii. 
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. . . looke at last up to that Soveraine Light, 
From whose pure beames al perfect beauty springs, 
That kindleth love in every godly spright, 
Even the love of God . . . 
With whose sweete pleasures being so possest, 
Thy straying thoughts hence forth for ever rest. 

The 'Fowre Hymnes,' then, are not two separate and 
antagonistic pairs, but one whole and progressive poem, 
representing a soul's conversion from 

. . . that mad fit which fooles call love, 

to "true love." In his youth, he — the poet: never mind 
about Spenser — had loved a mortal lady ; had idealized her 
in his heart; constantly and faithfully had tried to be 
worthy of her love and favor. She, the mortal lady, had 
refused him her love and favor ; and he had grieved. Then 
in his age, he had come to see his illusion. Who, after all, 
had refused him her love and favor ? That mortal lady, yes. 
But was it she that he had really loved ? Was it not rather 
his own ideal lady, of who.m that hard-hearted lady had 
only reminded him ? Did he not " admyre " really only the 
" mirrour of his owne thought ? " Now at last he has dis- 
covered where dwells the model of the ideal his heart had 
fashioned, the true reality his mind had mirrored, — in the 
bosom of God. The Lady Sapience is not hard-hearted, but 
all-merciful : " to all those which worthy bee," to the " few 
chosen " of the " many called," she will give her peace. 
Joy in her, the Holy Ghost, is very blessedness, the King- 
dom of God itself. 

Even from this rapid analysis, it appears that the philo- 
sophical and literary ancestry of Spenser's ' Fowre Hymnes ' 
must be a fairly complicated one. Even waiving the infusion 
of Calvinistic theology, and considering Spenser's Platonism 
alone, we must see that this renaissance Platonism — even as 
Spenser received it — is a very special product, owing per- 
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haps even more to late Greek and oriental theosophy and to 
Christian medieval mysticism than to Plato himself. In it 
Plato's doctrine of love is enormously magnified, and altered 
to imply romantic love, love between men and women. The 
physical and spiritual beauty of women is conceived as the 
power not themselves which makes for righteousness in men. 
It is, says Spenser in the Faerie Queene, 1 

. . . gentle ladies, in whose soveraine powre 
Love hath the glory of his kingdom left. 

The real Plato would have been startled and amused at the 
idea. An English poet, Sir John Suckling, called this 
redeeming power of feminine beauty "the new religion in 
love." He spoke playfully, no doubt, but more truly than 
perhaps he knew. The renaissance in all seriousness did 
make a religion of " Platonic love " — as the renaissance 
conceived it. As a quintessence of the myriad professions 
of faith in this ' new religion,' I may quote a madrigal by 
one of its most finely sincere adherents, Michelangelo. At 
least, I may give the sense of the madrigal, for I cannot 
translate its beauty. 

Mine eyes desirous of all fairest things, 

And evenso my soul of her reward, 

In having these adored, 

Gain their one virtue that to heaven wings. 

From the high stars there springs 

A splendor, hither flowing, 

Which thither desire brings, 

And men call Love, unknowing. 

Nor cometh Love, all-glowing, 

Into the gentle heart, save from a face 

Within whose eyes those stars have left their trace. 

Such was the religion, the only religion, which Castiglione 
prescribed for the courtly society he pictured in his ' Book 
of the Courtier,' and gave us a model, not vainly, for all 

1 vi, viii, 1. 
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Europe. The Reformation, indeed, enforced a sterner, more 
masculine creed ; but as we have seen in Spenser, there was 
persistent effort by idealistic minds to graft the new Platonism 
upon the reformed Christianity, to warm the fraternal love, 
which Christ taught, with the ardency of the love which 
springs from beauty and sex. 

The religion of beauty in woman of course antedates the 
renaissance. The antique world, indeed, would have smiled 
at such an idea : aucient philosophers — except one, and one 
only in one remarkable instance to be mentioned presently 
— regarded woman merely with contempt. But, you may 
object, medieval philosophers merely added to the antique 
contempt of woman, horror. She was for them a eonfusio 
hominis — a ' confusion of man/ a confused, unfinished man 
herself and a source of moral confusion to man. This is 
true, — true, I mean, for the middle ages ! And it is just this 
philosophical contempt and aversion towards woman that, 
combined with another idea, explains the medieval religion of 
love culminating in Dante. That other idea is the Platonic 
belief in the redeeming power of beauty. The middle ages 
got its Platonism at second hand, through such writers as 
Boethius, Dionysius, Augustine ; but they got it. Briefly 
speaking, the association of redeeming beauty with womanly 
beauty came about in two ways, — the religious worship of 
the Virgin Mary, and the chivalric homage paid to high- 
born ladies by the poets of Provence. These two glorifica- 
tions of woman, however, prepare only the outward form of 
the ' religion of love ' of Dante and his school. The worship 
of the Mother of Christ gave no sanction for the exaltation 
of any other woman. She was one preferred above women, 
miraculously elect, sacredly aloof. The homage paid to 
Provencal dames, on the other hand, was not religious at all, 
but a fashionable make-believe at best, at worst merely a 
gloss on sensuality. Dante's master, Guido Guinicelli, 
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utilizing the poetic forms of Provence, and infused with the 
fervor of the praise of Mary, found a religion in the love of 
a woman, his lady, by conceiving her beauty to kindle in 
him the love of divine beauty. She was like a burning-glass 
held between him and God : it was not she, but the rays of 
the divine sun, focussed through her, that set him afire with 
holy love. She is the illuminatio Dei. Just so Beatrice — 
the real Beatrice — was valuable as a means, not as an end. 
Dante did not want her ; he wanted that which he conceived 
her name to mean, and her beauty to remind him of — 
blessedness. Once the tinder is ignited, the burning-glass 
may be thrown away. Dante did not exactly throw 
Beatrice away : she died. As a spirit purged of mortality, 
she ceased to be woman, and put on sainthood. But for her 
and Dante, there is no future of personal love such as 
Rossetti pictures for his Blessed Damosel and her lover. In 
Heaven, Beatrice is his sister, he her brother — in Christ. 
Romantic love is not purged away ; it never existed. 

For the religion of beauty, the renaissance achieved three 
things. It rediscovered Plato, and — after its own fashion — 
reinterpreted him. It educated woman, and declared her, 
so educated, man's equal, if not — in matters aesthetic and 
spiritual — his superior. I may add, however, that this 
declaration prevailed rather in courts of princes than in 
courts of law. In the third place, the renaissance felt, and 
asserted against medieval asceticism its right to feel, sensuous 
beauty as a passion. Coudemn the pleasures of sense ! 
exclaims a famous humanist of the fifteenth century. 
" Would that we had fifty senses, since we get so much 
enjoyment from five ! " But of every enjoyment of sense, 
he adds, the enjoyment of beauty is the best. Beauty in 
women is the highest gift of God. A century later, another 
Italian is more specifically rapturous. " For beauty," he 
says, " we see a man forget himself; and on beholding a 
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face graced with this celestial gift, his limbs will quake, his 
hair stand on end, and he will sweat and shiver at the same 
time; just as one who, seeing on a sudden some heavenly 
vision, is possessed by the divine frenzy ; and when he is 
come to himself worships it in his thoughts and bows down 
to it in his heart, and acknowledging it as it were a god, 
gives himself up as a victim and a sacrifice on the altar of 
that fair lady's heart." You see, William James ought to 
have included looking at pretty women among his ' Varie- 
ties of Religious Experience ' ; it is really a conversion. 

Now if you add to this somewhat extreme susceptibility 
on men's part to women's beauty, an intellectual training 
and social opportunity of the highest and freest kind, you 
will perceive how the aristocratic ladies of the renaissance 
were qualified to play the part of high priestesses in a 
religion of platonic love. But to describe that divine 
comedy, pseudo tragedy, or profane farce, as you please to 
regard it, is outside my present business. If we were con- 
cerned with Spenser's whole works, we might have to ; for 
in one way or another he illustrates all its more serious 
incidents. In the ' Fowre Hymnes,' however, the Lady 
appears only for a moment, and by the way ; the poet is 
rather concerned with the abstract doctrine than with per- 
sonal or social application. The doctrine itself, and its 
expression in the form of ' hymnes ' — ' hymnes ' in the 
Greek sense, really paeans, or laudatory odes — derive very 
directly, as I think, from a certain Italian poem, product 
and summary of that fifteenth century reinterpretation of 
Plato of which I just now spoke. 1 What the ' Ode on Love ' 
of Girolamo Benivieni did for him was, I should say, to 
suggest emulation in form, and to supply a poetic, yet exact, 
compendium of doctrine. The interesting thing is, that the 

'For the text, a translation, and discussion of detailed relations of 
Benivieni's and the ' Fowre Hymnes' see Modern Philology, April, 1911. 
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English poet caps a series of doctrinal odes on love as a 
religion which begins with the ode on the "gentle heart" 
of Guinicelli, companioned by Dante's beginning " Ladies, 
that have intelligence of love," and Cavalcanti's "A lady 
besought me," and represented for the new renaissance creed 
by Benivieni's ' hymn.' These several odes are what I 
think of as the ancestry of the 'Fowre Hymnes.' They 
are connected as a chain, Spenser perhaps knowing only 
Benivieni; but Benivieni the rest; and the rest one another. 
In the remainder of my space I shall deal only with Beni- 
vieni, and the conditions which led to his ode. 

The poet-philosopher, Girolamo Benivieni, was a promi- 
nent member of the Platonic Academy at Florence, which 
flourished under the patronage of the earlier Medici. These 
Platonists were concerned to harmonize the teachings of 
their master with the Christian religion. St. Augustine had 
already said that Platonists were almost Christians, ' near- 
Christians '; and for these fifteenth century Italians, wor- 
shippers of beauty, Plato's writings seemed a beautiful 
apotheosis of beauty. Aristotle and the Scholastics had, as 
they thought, syllogized the vision of God into a nightmare 
of repellant abstractions, and the love which should woo 
and win that vision, into a kind of senile and pusillanimous 
calculation. It was as if the aged Faust had thought to win 
Helena without first drinking the elixir of youth. " Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength." 
How natural, how inevitable is such love for all who really 
have a heart, a soul, a mind, and strength, they said, is re- 
vealed by Plato in the Symposium. For there we learn from 
Diotima, the Wise Woman, how God, seen by the mortal eye 
in all things beautiful, awakens vague but ardent longings 
in the heart ; how these longings move the soul instinctively 
to shape its life also in symmetry and harmony ; and how 
4 
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at last the seeing mind recognizes the heart's true object of 
longing in the true Beauty, Goodness, Truth, which is God. 
To have realized such love is indeed to love "with all thy 
strength." 

So had taught Diotima, the Wise Woman ; and Plato and 
Socrates had sat at her feet. So these masters of antiquity, 
scornful as they might be towards women in general, must 
nevertheless, as it seems, turn to a woman for the revelation 
of the deepest mysteries of their faith, — Beauty and Love. 
The renaissance 'religion' in romantic love is foreshadowed. 

The kernel of the Florentine Neo-Platonism is Diotima's 
revelation. The philosophers of the school built up a huge 
system, interpreting and harmonizing by uncouth methods 
all knowledge concerning this and other worlds in the light 
of this central principle. By most historians of philosophy 
this system is shortly dismissed as a confused medley of at 
most half truths, of bad science, and of worse logic. It may 
be so ; but Florentine Neo-Platonism was representative in 
and of its age, and for more than a century widely and 
deeply influential not only upon philosophical writings in 
the narrower sense, but upon literature at large, and upon 
life. The most adequate exposition, however, of the central 
principle of the system, to wit, the doctrine of Love and 
Beauty, is in a poem by one of the cenacle, Girolamo Beni- 
vieni. Benivieni's Canzone d' Amove, or ' Hymn of Love ' — 
for it is precisely a ' hymn ' in Spenser's sense — is no more 
than the De Natuva of Lucretius, or the Divina Commedia of 
Dante, or the Canzone d' Amove of Cavalcanti, easy reading. 
These philosophical poets sail in deep waters ; to follow, as 
Dante with rare humor warns, demands a stout heart and a 
sturdy ship : 

Ye that hare set out in a little skiff . . . 
Turn back, to see once more your native land ; 
Venture not out to open sea ; lest haply, 
Unable to follow me, ye might get lost. 
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Certainly, it would be as foolish a venture for me to 
attempt now any detailed exposition of Benivieni's ' hymn,' 
or even to read it in full. I — and my reader's patience — 
might be lost together. A few illustrative passages must 
suffice. 

After a stanza of invocation, certainly very similar to that 
in Spenser's first { hymn,' Benivieni announces his theme : 

I tell how love from its celestial source 

In primal good flows to the world of sense ; 

When it had birth ; and whence ; 

How moves the heavens, refines the soul, gives laws 

To all ; in men's hearts taking residence, 

With what arms keen and ready in resource, 

It is the gracious force 

Which mortal minds from earth to heaven draws ; 

How it may light, warm, burn ; and what the cause 

One love may earthward bend, one heavenward bear, 

A third sustain midway 'twixt earth and heaven. 

The primal good, or God, manifests itself in the universe 
under these forms of consciousness — intelligence, contem- 
plative of the primal good itself; spirit, actively seeking to 
realize in its own life the ideals held up before it by intelli- 
gence ; sense, blindly moved and drawn by the shadow cast 
on matter by the ideals reflected through the spirit. These 
three forms of consciousness exist both in the great, and in 
the little, universe, — in the macrocosm, or world as a whole, 
and in the microcosm man. The world as a whole has an 
intelligence, a world-mind; and an active and creative 
spirit, a world-soul — Plato's ' demiurge ' ; and a sensitive, 
moving and feeling body, a world-animal or the physical 
world. The one creative and moving force in this graduated 
universe is Love — creative, as each plane of consciousness is 
impelled to express after its kind the divine ideals, or 
patterns handed down to it ; moving, as each plane of con- 
sciousness yearns upward to fuller comprehension and posses- 
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sion of these ideals, or patterns, themselves. That which in 
the patterns awakens this yearning we call beauty ; that to 
which the yearning leads is goodness. Thus, rightly, there 
is but one love, one beauty ; the love which leads upward, 
drawn by divine beauty, towards divine goodness. This 
fact intelligence clearly enough perceives ; but sense, left to 
itself, cannot but seek the only beauty apparent to it, namely, 
sensuous or material beauty. Thus while the pure intelli- 
gence, the angels, love only God, the pure creatures of sense, 
the brutes, love only the flesh. 

Now man, the microcosm, repeats in his soul the whole 
cosmic process. Having intelligence, he is as the angels ; 
as a creature of sense, he is as the brutes. Human love, 
therefore, is neither wholly angelic, nor wholly brutish, but, 
as it were, hangs midway between the two, drawn at once 
upwards and downwards. His is that third love of which 
Benivieni speaks : 

One love may earthward bend [i. e., brutish love], one 

heavenward bear [t. e., angelic love] 
A third [i. e., human love] sustain midway twixt earth and heaven. 

As an intelligent being, however, man may break this 
equipoise of human love ; following " the high quest " of 
angelic, or intellectual, love, 
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The way to highest good we too retrace. . . . 

Diffused is through this love 

That light in us which leads us to the skies. 

Through it within us rise 

Splendors reflected from the sun supernal 

Until our souls are lit with love eternal. 

In the last three stanzas of his ( hymn,' Benivieni retraces 
the steps, or stages, of this reascent of the human soul to 
highest good. There are six. First, the heart is kindled to 
desire by a beautiful face the eyes have seen ; but presently, 
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the fond imagination of the lover, his inward vision, makes 
the loved one seem fairer than she is. He has stripped her 
fair image from its imperfect representation in clay, and 
remoulded it to his liking. But it is no longer the outward 
face, but the idealized portrait drawn by his own imagina- 
tion, that he loved. 

Hence it is decreed 
That loving hearts on a sweet error feed. 

In this love of an illusion, of a phantom-face — his fancy's 
bride — is the second stage of the soul's ascent. 

However much loving imagination may have improved 
and glorified the beauty seen in the flesh, the glorified image 
is still one particular face. There are others. "There is 
one glory of the sun, and another glory of the moon, and 
another glory of the stars "; and he that has seen but the 
glory of the sun only, has not seen all glory. Even so he 
that has loved and idealized one fair face only, has not loved 
all fairness. So the soul reaches out to new experiences of 
beauty, forms a mental ' composite photograph,' so to speak, 
from many fair faces ; until, as Benivieni put it, — 

. . . until from many fairs 
The heart from matter tears, 
Is shaped a type, wherein what nature rends 
In all asunder, into one image blends. 

Here in this third stage of its progress, the soul delights 
in this abstracted type. The soul has reason to be pleased ; 
it is contemplating its own handiwork, for which nature 
gave but the raw materials. These the soul, as the sculptor 
his pieces of metal, has fused into a perfect form. In this 
generalized type furthermore, 

long-sought truth the while 
Is as a sun-ray under water seen. 
For in that imaged fairness glimmers still, 
Though darkly, something sacred that invites 
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The gentle heart to heights 
Where a more perfect beauty sits serene. 
There not the shadow that on earth has been 
Sole witness of true good, the heart shall find, 
But clear light and the true sun's image true. 

Behind the sensible type of beauty, glimmers darkly, like 
a sun-ray through water, the ideal type. In the physical 
world of nature, this ideal type is represented only by 
imperfect ' off-prints.' Since then the ideal type, or pattern, 
could not have come to it from without, the soul realizes 
that this type, or pattern, must have existed within itself. 
This is the fourth stage of the soul's progress, when, aban- 
doning its quest of beauty in the outer world, the soul turns 
back into itself, and realizes its own spiritual beauty, which 
is Virtue, a clear light and the true sun's [i. e., God's] 
image true. 

If gentle heart these sacred signs pursue 
It finds that image planted in the mind. 

For virtue, moral goodness, is the aspiration of the soul to 
pattern itself after the ideals presented to it by the mind. 
The spirit wills, but only the mind sees, the truly beautiful. 
This is the fifth stage. 

But even yet, though the ideals which the mind contem- 
plates are truly beautiful, the soul is not satisfied. The 
ideal of truth is beautiful ; the ideal of goodness is beautiful ; 
but the beauty of truth is distinct from the beauty of good- 
ness ; each kind of beauty lacks something that the other 
has : Where is , that one beauty which comprehends all 
kinds? Where is Beauty itself? For answer the soul 
must transcend the mind, the reason. Says Benivieni, the 
soul 

Thence [i. «., from the ideals seen by the individual mind] 

soars to more refined 
And pure light circumfused about that sun 
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By whose eternal; one 

Glory illumined, loving, are made fair 

The mind, the soul, the world, and all things there. 

What this one true beauty is, which is in God and is God, 
mortal man may intuitively feel, but cannot declare. But 
to feel, and to desire, this true beauty, which is in God and 
is God, is the sixth and last stage of human love. So 
Benivieni halts his song. 

O song of mine, I feel Love drawing rein 
On the rash ardors that my spirit move 
Beyond the path appointed to aspire. 
He applies the curb ; he checks the vain desire. 

Desire of what ? we may ask. Is the goal of love not 
reached ? No, not fully : for the final desire of love is 
possession. Possession of God, becoming one with Him, 
should be the sabbath of rest rewarding the six days' labor 
of love. If Benivieni cuts out this last act in the soul's 
dress, he has nevertheless alluded to it earlier in the poem : 

By love the fire, through which its living grace 
Distils, in us is lit ; in flames whereof 
The heart consuming dies, yet dying lives. 

This passing of the loving heart through death to life, is no 
mere rhetoric. Benivieni's friend and commentator, Pico 
della Mirandola, explains indeed that there are two deaths 
through which the heart may pass to life. In the first 
' death,' the soul is released from the body, but not the body 
from the soul. The animal body lives on, while the soul 
goes on a heavenly excursion. As Milton puts it : leaving 
the body behind, 

. . . the deep transported mind may soar 
Above the wheeling poles, and at Heaven's door 
Look in. 

This is the Platonic ' ecstasy ' — that state in which Spenser 
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spoke of seeing Lady Sapience. Mystics, generally, have 
experienced, or claim to have experienced, such trance-like 
communion with God. I need only remind you of Catherine 
of Siena, or St. Francis, or — perhaps — John Alexander 
Dowie. In ecstasy, in this first, or false, death, says Pico, 
the lover may see the celestial Venus face to face, and hear 
her speak, — but no more. So the Holy Ghost descended 
upon the Apostles. But in the second, or perfect, death, 
when both soul and body are wholly released from one 
another, then shall the lover's soul embrace and kiss the 
celestial Venus ; and in that kiss his soul and hers shall 
intermingle and become as one in perfect union. As Spenser 
says finally — if my interpretation be correct — 

With whose [i. «., God's] sweete pleasures [the gift 

of the Holy Ghost] being so possest, 
Thy straying thoughts hence forth forever rest. 

And to that Sabbath of rest, after the six days of his soul's 
purgation and ascent, Spenser looks in the last line he prob- 
ably ever wrote : 

O that great Sabbaoth God grauDt me that Sabaoth's sight ! : 

In the light of these doctrinal 'Hymnes,' much of the 
allegory of the ' Faerie Queene ' becomes clear. Thus, 
' Gloriana,' queen of Faerie Land, means that " pure 
glorie," " great heavens Queene, Sapience," " th' Idee " of 
whom Englishmen may see through 'Gloriana' incarnate 
in "the most excellent person of their Soveraine the 
Queene" Elizabeth. England is 'Faerie Land,' that is, 
heaven on earth ; its capital, London — Troynovant, third 
world-capital after Troy and Rome — is the earthly counter- 
part of the capital of the heavenly ' Faerie Land,' Cleopolis, 

'It is evident that he confounds Sabaoth (hosts) with Sabbath (rest). — 
Child. 
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city of glory, city of God, the New Jerusalem. Prince 
Arthur, enamored of Gloriana seen in a vision, in "the 
mirrour of his owne mind," is the human soul enamored of 
the heavenly Sapience. He is also, in human parallel, the 
Earl of Leicester, enamored of Queen Elizabeth. Thus, in 
the ' Faerie Queene,' mystic, patriot, courtier meet. 

It is of the mystic, infusing into the dry bones of Calvinist 
theology the beautiful — though, if you like, fantastic — 
spirit of renaissance Platonism, that John Milton, at once 
Puritan and lover of beauty, thought, when he called the 
" sage and serious Spenser " " a better teacher than Scotus 
or Aquinas." If in the ( Faerie Queene ' we get the body 
of his teaching, gorgeously appareled, in the ' Fowre 
Hymnes ' that teaching is given, simplex munditiis, unveiled. 
In some ways they are the most perfect, as well as the 
fourth, gospel — after Dante, Cavalcanti, Benivieni — of the 
medieval renaissance ' religion ' of beauty and love. 

Jefferson B. Fletcher. 



